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A System For Installing Occupational 
Experience Programs in Local Schools 

by 

Dr* Alfred J* Hannebach 

Occupational experience programs have been proclaimed to be one of the 
great "untapped resources*^ for helping students gain vocational maturity, make 
the successful transition from school, to work, and prepare for adulthood* 
Students, schools, employers and the community benefit from the program. In 
coinmunltles where occupational e3q)erlence programs are In operation, a close 
relationship exists' between the school and the business, industry and labor 
community • 

Many schools have made use of the work environment as part of their 
curricula. Yet, occupational experience programs are unheard of in a large 
percentage of schools. Why does this situation prevail? Several reasons are 
proposed* Boajrd of education members and school administrators may not be 
familiar with occupational experience programs* They may not recognize tHe 
need for and the purposes of such programs* They may not be aware of the 
benefits to be derived from cooperative arrangements, fM>|^ ' understand how to 
initiate and Install occupational experience programs in their schools* 

A large part of the problem and confusion lies in the definition of 
occupational experience programs. For the purposes of this paper, two primary 
types of occupational experience programs presented in Ilason and Haines (1972) 
will be discussed* 

They are general work experience and cooperative occupational education* 
Both programs have several characteristics in common* Each uses the work 
situation as a means of enhancing learning* Both are school based and super^^. 
vised* Both require school approval of the job and provide course credit 



for the \7orh experience received. However, there are significant differences 
between the two programs. 

General work experience programs are designed to provide students with 
maturing experiences through employment that will help them become productive, 
responsible individuals. Such programs provide limited supervision and are 
for short periods of time. There is no correlation between the courses 
enrolled in at school and the tasks performed on the job.- Students parti- 
cipating in general work experience programs may or may not be paid, and are 
usually » not enrolled in a related class. They usually participate in the 
program for work experience and for general ^education values. 

A cooperative occupational education program combines learning exper- 
iences gained through regularly scheduled supervised employment in business 
and industry arid vocationally oriented in-achool instruction. It is voca- 
tional in nature. The employer provides a laboratory where students have the 
opportunity to apply the principles they have learned in school. In this 
program, each student has a defined occupational goal. Training stations are 
selected by the school coordinator and experience on the job is correlated 
with in~school instruction. Students enrolled in a cooperative occupational 
education program receive pay and school credit. They are hired as learning 
workers. They earn while they learn. The. program is more intensive, longer 
in duration, and more occupationally oriented than a general work experience* 
program. 

The differences between the two programs described are quite explicit. 
But terminology and variation of the basic programs further complicate the 
situation. What has betn described here as a general work experience program 
has been referred to in some schools as cooperative work training, occupa- 
tional work experience, occupational work adjustment or cooperative work 
experience. 



Vlaat has been described hare as cooperative occupational education has 
been referred to in some schools or states as cooperative vocational education, 
work experience » or concurrent work education. 

Cocibine this terminology with variations of the basic programs described. 
Titles such as career orientation, career exploration, work observation, work 
exploration, cooperative work experience, work study, internships, diversified 
occupations and interrelated cooperative vocational education describe related 
progratns. Such teminology is. descriptive of specific types of prograins in 
given states or local school systems. 

The examples provided here are illustrative only. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to define and describe each of these programs in detail. All 
programs and teminology have emerged for a given purpose at a specific .point 
in tine. The pur^s^^f this paper is to provide an awareness of the broad 
variety ot educational programs which use the community or the work environ- 
ment as a part of the curricula^ to help school officials realize the benefits 
of using the v/ork environment to enhance the educational program, and to 
suggest ways of installing occupational experience programs, either general 
- work experience or cooperative occupational Education, in local schools. 
, toson and Haines (1972) state that the work environment is used by 
educational institutions to accomplish one or more of six major purposes or 
^oals : 

1; To keep over-age pupils (or mdef-achievers and potential 

dropouts) in school part time while they obtain needed general 
education. 

2. To help pupils and college students to explore the world of 
work and to ^assist them in occupational choice-making. 

3. To help maladjusted pupils with personality and behavior 
problems. 

4-. To help students earn money who othendLse would need to 
drop out. 
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5* To provide practice In what has been learned In the classroom 
and to assist In the transition fron school to job* 

A 

6. To develop general and specific occupational skills » know- 
ledges> and attitudes, particularly those not readily 
available in the school's laboratories. ^ 

A New York State Department of Education ipublication (1972) identifies 

the advantages and benefits of cooperative occupational education programs. 

For the student s a cooperative occupational experience program 

- provides a realistic learning setting in which he may discover 
his time interests and abilities; 

- develops an understanding of employment opportunities and ♦ 
responslbllltlej throjugh- direct on-the-job experiences;. 

-/provides exposure to basic information regarding agriculture, 
/business. Industry i^and service occupations needed for 
intelligent life choices; . 

- develops work habits and attitudes necessary for individual 
maturity and job competence; 

0 

- provides a laboratory for developing marketable skills; ^ 

- gives, oeaniag and purpose to the theoretical and practice 
assignments presented in the school situation; 

- provides firsthand experience with' other employees which leads 
to a better understanding of the human factors in enployment; 

- ^provides financial rewards whll^ learning employment skills 
and understanding; 

- provides an opportunity^ to participate, in and profit from two 
types of learning environment — school life and employment; 

- provides an effective test of aptitude for a chosen field 
of work. 



For the school , a cooperative occupational experience program 

- enlarges the learning facilities available for students 
without a major expenditure for laboratory equipment; 

- brings employers and the school together in a training 
effort to develop a strong occupational program; 




* 

V 
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brln;>8 to the school a wealth of social and technical infor- 
mation vhich iaay be used as the basis for effective instruc- 
tion for the varied needs of students; 

provides the school an effective meems of evaluating its 
overall instructional program; ' 

increases the holding power of the school by helping students 
clarify career goals and by providing a practical means of 
reaching them* 



For the employer , a cooperative occupational experience program provides 

- the opportunity to become a partner in selecting, instructing, 
and educating young workers in the skills and understandings 
needed; 

^ assistance of the school in instructing and counseling the 
cooperative student during the transition and adjustment 
period from the school to the job; 

- access to job applicants who are likely tc remain in the 
positions upon graduation; 

- a source of ne\^ -workers who are receptive to instruction; 

- an opportunity to render an important public service. 



For the comunity , a cooperative occupational exi^erience program 

- provides. an effective means of developing young people for 
productive citizenship in the community; 

- ii^creases the economic health cis companies are able to meet 
:^ their needs for skilled workers; 

- provides -\ method of introducing high school students to 
local employment opportunities; 

- provides an opportunity to develop. a unified training program; 
\^ ^ . " 

- promotes closer cooperation and understanding between the 
comunity and its schools; 

- encourages students to remain in the home community after 
graduation and promotes a more stable work force* 

From the above list, one can readily sec that benefits accrue for all 

who are Involved In occupational experience programs. 
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The primary purpose of this endeavor was to develop a system for in- 
stalling occupational experience programs in local schools. The terminology 
"occupational experience programs'' ini this context is being used in the 
generic sense. Because of the wide variety of ways in which the work envl^f 
ronment is used for educational purposes, a generalized installation system 
will be presented. The system presented should be generalirable to almost 
any occupational experience, program situation, however, it is based i^i- 
marily on the successful practices of Installing general work experience 
programs and copperative occupational education programs. \^ 

The system for installing occ^ational experience programs in local \ 

schools has been conceptualized as a process model. It is intended\for usX^ 

\ \ 

by these who wish to Install occupational experience programs in their local 

school systems. The system nay ^Isc be useful to others who are resi>onsible 

for initiating occupational experience programs 01^ to those who desire an 

overview of the implementation process so they can identify their role in 

and contribution to occupational exi)Grienc<^ program development. 

The system developed consists of seven major functions. They are 

INVOLVE AOT ORIENT KEY GROUPS (1.0) , ASSESS NEEDS AND 
RESObUCES (2.0), DEFINE GOALS (3.0), SELECT/CREATE PROGRAM (A.O), 
PREPAPi; FOR PROGRAM INSTAiLATION (5.0), I'lPLEMENT OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE PROGRAM (6.0), AND EVALUATE OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM (7.0). 

Sub functions supporting the major functions are identified and dis- 
cussed in further detail throughout the paper. 

\ 

INVOLVE AND ORIENT KEY GROUPS (1.0) The Initiatjion of an occupational 
experience program in a local school system is dependent upon the involve- 
ment and cooperation of many groups and individuals. If occupational 
exi)eriencc programs are to be successful in a given school system; community 
involvement must be included* Members of the community must be involved in 

the planning from the start. Those respons4.ble for, involved td.th and 

O 



affected by the pronr^ici nmst be xnvolved in the rlanninr, inpler.entation and 
evaluation of occupational education procrnns. 

An occupational experience prograia nay be Initiated from several sources. 
For example, a vocational teacher or teachers nay x^ish to provide more real 
life experiences for their students • Or they nay want ta provide students 
with experiences or Instruction not readily available in the school setting. 
They nay see the need to add one or nore Inportant dinensions to their in- 
structlon. Through their efforts, a cooperative occupational progran laay be 
initiated. 

Another case uay Involve special education or guidance personnel working 
together to initiate sotie type of occupational experience progran for persons 
with special needs. The superintendent, principal or board of education nay 

be Instrunental in getting a program started. Or the imctus nay conxj fron 

I 

ncnibers of the agricultural, business or industrial connunity. Whatever the 
source, active lnv(vlvenent of all proups is essential to the success of the 
progran. 

Otice an Interest in starting; an occupational experience progran has 
been shown, the first step is to obtain adnlhistrative counitnent and board 
of education policy (1.1). School adninistrators, as the chief change agents 
in the school systen, Wust be fanillar with the puirposes and benefits of 
occupational ex^^erience prograns and be connitted to installing then in the 
school system. Unless, the school administration realizes the potential of 
occupational experience prograns and opens the school systen to the public 
for its input, support and understanding, the progran will have little 
chance for reaching: its full potential as an integral part of the educa- 
tional system* 

In addition to adninistrative comritnent. Board of Education policy 
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should be obtained. A broad policy statement specifying that the work 
envlronnent within the cotnnimlty Is a valid part of the educational program 
Is desirable. Goals regarding the Installation of occupational experience \ 
programs should be established. Policies regarding coinmunlty Involvement 
should be developed and adequate resources should be allocated to attain 
Installation goals. Administrative commitment and Board of Education policy 
are important first steps in occupational experle^ice program installation. 

In organizing, key groups (1.2), the Involvement of parents, employers, 
workers, educators, students and representatives from other organized groups 
and agencies in the community is obtained. A steering comnittee composed if 
persons representing [the above groups should be appointed by the superin- 
tendent, 
or not an 
kind of p 
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^8 a temporary committee, its main purpose is to decide whether 
occupational experience program should be smarted. If so, the 
ogram or programs needed should be determined. If not, reasons 
why it would be imwlse to start an occupational experience program at that 
tine should be given. After the work of the steering committee is com- 
pleted, it should be dissolved. 

The steering committee and other key groups should help develop an 
awareness of the purposes and benefits of an occupational experience program 
within the community (1.3). Many techniques of informing the public can be 
• used. Face-to-face interaction with persons who will be most affected by 
^the program is most effective. addition, the mass media, including news- 
papers, radio and television, can be used to orient the community to the 
importance of occupational experience programs. 

School personnel and members of the steering committee should also 
explore occupational experience programs currently being conducted in other 
schools. (l.A). Much is to be gained by observing schools having programs 
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in operation. Throu^ discussion of the positive and negative aspects of 
existing programs, much useable information can be compiled and many pitfalls 
-<can be avoided • 

ASSESS NEEDS AND RESOURCES (2*0) After involving and orienting the 

** . ' ' 

community about the purposes and benefits of occupational experience programs, 
an indepth evaluation of the curriculum (2*1) should be made* The evaluation 
•of the curriculum should make evident the strengths" and weaknesses of the 
educational system in regard to its implications for occupational experience 
programs • 

Qu(i8tions regarding how well the curricultim prepares students to attain 
their educational and occupational objectives should he ajked% The present 
school-community relationships evident in the cutriculun can be identified 
and those\ found lacking should be specified* Parents, employers, workers, 
former students and present students can be surveyed to determine hew well 

\ - ■ I 

the curriculum is meeting the:*r nefeds. The curriculum should be evaluated 
in terms of the kinds of occupational experience programs that could be 
' installed to enhance and enrich thk current program being offered. 

The next step is to survey the community (2.2) • The attitude toward the 
program should be determined* A survey of the number of business establish- 
ments and an estimate of the number of training stations available should be 
made. If the students are to receive positive employment experiences In the . 
community, an assessment of the degree of community approval and cooperation 
is needed. 

It is then necessary to identify and Inventory the resources available 

to install a program or programs (2.3). Contact should be made with the 

\ 

State Department of Education to determine whether or not the programs pro- 

\ " 

posed afce eligible for\ funding. Coordination and other aspects of many 
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occupational experionce programs are, often reimbursable* An inventory oi 
untapped community resources should be made* Cooperative arrangements which 
utilize the community as the classroom should be considered. Jhe inventory 
of resources can also include an evaluation of the attitudes of the coiisnunity, 
students; and faculty toward Change. 

^''^-^WiFINE GbALS (3.0) Following an assessment necdis and resources, a 
decision should be made regarding whethe** or not an occupational experience 
program shoul</be initiated within the school or school system. If so, the 
work of the steering committee is completed. The steering committee can be^ ^ 
replaced by an advisory co.omlttee composed of persons in|:erested and commit- 
\'ted to the success of the program* The advisory commi^ttee members should 
be interested in the occupational experience program, should be representative 
of the comunity, and sho^uld have time to serve. 

Once the decisiori^ has been made to initiate and Install an occupational 
experience program, a full time cdordinator should be appointed or employed. 
A tremendous amount of liaison work within thfc school and between the school 
and the coiusiunity is essential for program success. ' Planning is essential 
for a successful program, and approximately one yeaf of coordination effort 
is required to complete the many tasks necessary for program success. 

The coordinator, admihistratioh^ advisory committee and oChers should 
work together to define the^ goals of the occupational experience programs (3.0) 
The goals can be specified for two major categories. In (3.1) the process 
goals regarding the installation of occupational experience programs are 
specified. Goals regarding the number and type of programs to be installed, 
the number of students to be served, and the number and type of training 
stations to be utilized are examples of process goals. They are needed to 
provide a benchmark regarding progress made in program installation. 
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Goals regarding the desired outcomes of the students exltli^g the occupa* 
tlonal experience program are also needed • These goals are stated as product 
goals (3,2). The overall product goals of the. occupational ejqperlence program 
should be specified. In addition, sub-*goais should be defined. All sub* a 
goals and objectives later defined should contribute to the overall product 
goals of the occupatioxuil education program* 

SELECT/CREATE PROGRAM (4.0). After the procejEis and product goals are 
specified 9 the optimum occupational experience program or combination of 
programs for the school system can be developed. The programs selected 
shotild be designed, to attain the goals specified in (3.0). In inaking deci- 
slons regarding the nuoiber and kinds of programs to install, several options 
can be considered. There is a possibility that the format of programs 
observed or identified can be adopted (4.1). If chaiiges In the programs 
observed or identified are needed and the programs still appear to meet the 
needs and goeils of the school system, the program can be adapted (4.2). In 
some cases, it may be necessary to create (4.3) a program format. A more 
comprehensive review of existing programs and the literature on types of 
occupational experience programs should be reviewed prior to creating a new 
program. 

Ultimately, a decision regarding program design must be made. The 
decision made should Incorporate ^he most desirable elements of programs 
observed or conceptualized, should meet the needs of the community, and 
should be designed to attain the goeds specified. 

^ \ PREPARE FORiPROGRAM INSTALLATION (5.0). After a decision has been made 

X.J . 

. regarding the program structure, the coordinator- and other petsoxis Involved 

^ " [ ' 
must plan and prepare for program Installation (5.0). Within the schools- (5 ilXr'^ 

the teachers must: b^ orientc^^to^the program. Guidance counselors and admin- 
istrators must be informed. The curricultm^u9^ be planned, supplies and 

^ lo 
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materials ordered, and the related instruction planned* The coordinator may 
need to attend workshops and activate school personnel (to accoii?)lish their 
assigned tasks* Students oust be identified and prepared for job placement. 

The community program must aldo be prepared (5*2) • School officials 
and the coordinator must continue to work with the advisory coooittee* 
Training stations must be identified and enployers m^t be oriented to the 
purposes of the program* The program should be publicized* Training plans 
should be developed with employers if a cooperative occupational education 
program is being offered. Placement schedules and training agreements must 
be developed. Job interviews must be arranged. 

During pr^aration for program Installation, provision should be made 
for continuous involvement of key groups and advisory committee members. The 
community should be informed of efforts being made to prepare for occupa- 
tional experience program installation. 

IMPLEMENT OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE PROGRAM (6.0). The implementation of 
the program will involve many personnel. School-community cooperation (6.1) 
is very essential* Both school and community personnel must carry cut their 
specified roles. The work of the coordinator (6*2) in assuring that school, 
community and students are adhering to guidelines and standards is essential. 
The two way communication provided by the coordinator as the liaison person 
is vital to the success of the program. If problems or concerns arise, they 
should/ be handled promptly. Cooperation and understanding are essential in 
succeissful implementation of an occupational experience program. 

EVALUATE OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE PROGRAM^ (7.0). The evaluation of the 
program (7.0) completes the system for installing occupational experience 
programs ^n local schools. The program must be evaluated to determine the 
extent to whldi the needs are being fulfilled (2.0), process and product 

/ 
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goals arc being attained (3,0) and dcsclsions regarding program concept/ 
struc^:iire (A^O) are being veaxised, 

Bvaluatlors cottrfucted can be continuous and periodic. The primary type 
of evaluation conducted should be continuous self evaluation <7.1), Persons 

' responsible for, involved with and affected by the program should be involved 
in continuous self evaluation. They should make modifications in the program 
as needed* Periodically, an external evaluation (7 .2) should be conducted. 
Advisory cotunittee members, es^loyers, former students and others knowledge** 
able about the program can provide valid suggestions for improvement of the 
program. ~ ^ . ~ 

Analysis and reporting of findings (7.3) should be carried on contift- 
uously as well as periodically. Communication among all parties involved 
is essential to the success of the program. Feedback is essential regarding 
the degree to which the occupational experience program is meeting the needs 
identified and the goals specified. The evaluation findings should have 

' implications for modifying and in^sroving the program. Through evaluation 
and feedback, the system can be modified and Improved until occupat^ional 
experience programs are aci integral part of the total educational system. 

SUMHART 

The initiation and installation of occupational experience programs, 
whatever the format, is a con5)lex detailed process. Specifics regarding 
installation depend upon problems encountered at the local level. Only a 
basic framework has been provided it^ this paper. A well qualified coordinator 
who is concerned about the welfare, and education of students is the key to 
program success. The coordinator should be chosen with care. 



Properly funded, conceptualized » planned, coordinated and inplemented 
occupational experience programs are one of the great ^^untapped resources" 
for making education relevant for many students. Some type of occupational 
experience program should be an Integral part of every school system in the 
nation* 
/ 
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